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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 



CASSONE PANELS BY PESEL- 
LINO. — The two cassone panels 
which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
has given to the Museum have 
been placed in Gallery n. These impor- 
tant examples of Florentine decorative art 
by pupils of Francesco Pesellino date from 
the early part of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. They show a rare in- 
vention and a beauty of color which would 
have made their painters well known in 
a less prolific time. In addition to their 
artistic excellence they exemplify remark- 
ably the skill of story-telling in a picture 
which the painters of that epoch possessed 
to such a marked degree. The authors 
make use of the prevailing convention of 
illustrating many episodes of the same 
story in one painting, the same character 
appearing several times as he takes part 
in different scenes. The loss of dramatic 
intensity which this method necessitates 
is compensated by the power which is 
given the artist to dispose his figures arbi- 
trarily according to the decorative need, 
and also to fill each part of his picture with 
incident, so that the appeal of the story 
is not so soon exhausted. 

It would be difficult to find richer ex- 
amples of this sort of narrative art than 
these paintings. The subject of both pic- 
tures is the Adventure of the Golden 
Fleece. The first panel (placed to the 
left in the gallery) tells the early story of 
Jason, and in the second are the doings of 
the Argonauts after their arrival in Col- 
chis. To read the legend aright, one must 
begin at the left-hand side of the first 
panel, where in a portico of the palace, 
Jason, in the armor of gold (by which he 
can be distinguished throughout this pic- 
ture), bids farewell to King Peleas, the 



usurping king of Iolcus. Jason is again 
seen standing by his horse at the foot 
of the stairway, ready to start on the 
journey to enlist his companions for the 
adventure. 

The foreground figures of soldiers, cour- 
tiers, horses and dogs on the left, show the 
artist's skill in the expression of movement 
and in the depicting of animals, as does 
also the spirited hunting scene to the 
right. This last group seems to have no 
direct bearing on the story as it is com- 
monly known, but in it will be found the 
best and heartiest workmanship of the 
picture. 

At the base of a jagged mound of stone, 
beyond a stream to the right and back of 
the palace, sits Orpheus. About him are 
the animals charmed by his music. Horse- 
men are riding up — their horses prancing 
and kicking as they do in Uccello's battle 
pieces. Farther to the right on the flat 
top of a rock, Orpheus, Jason, and another, 
consult the centaur Chiron, and back of 
the hunters certain of the heroes are talk- 
ing together. 

A charming composition of the carrying 
off of Hylas is at the extreme right. There 
are three graceful and playful nymphs 
surrounding and laying hands on the youth 
who, with a melodramatic gesture, throws 
back his head and seems to call on the 
gods for help. Beyond is the Argo with 
the heroes aboard. 

The second panel, which describes the 
adventures in Colchis and the winning of 
the Fleece, is of a higher artistic merit 
than the first. The story in this begins 
also at the left, where the heroes have 
landed from the Argo, which is beached 
near by. At the head of their company, 
in which Mercury and Orpheus may be 
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distinguished, is Jason, who with respect- 
ful posture holding his helmet in his hands 
addresses the king, /Etes, who approaches 
seated on a dais which is supported on the 
backs of two horses, driven by a naked 
child. Standing on either side of the king 
are two women — one his daughter Medea, 
and he is followed by a gayly dressed 
retinue. 

The next incident takes place at the ex- 
treme right, where Jason kneels before the 
king in an upper loggia of his palace. 
Medea, who has fallen in love with the hero, 
peers from a window to overhear the con- 
versation. She is shown again at the left 
when, having escaped from the palace, she 
hurries along the moat, with upheld and 
flying skirt, to intercept him, unheeding 
the dog who barks furiously to bar her 
progress. 

In the courtyard of the palace are coun- 
cillors and courtiers, one of whom, a Flor- 
entine youth with a falcon and holding a 
dog on a leash, is worthy of careful notice. 
They are near the bottom of the stairs 
where Jason with one foot in the stirrup 
mounts his horse. Then next he gallops 
over the drawbridge, losing his hat in the 
fury of the pace. Horse and rider are in 
sharp relief against the sunlit castle wall, 
and their prominence shows the painter's 
pride in this, the most spirited group of 
the picture. 

The accomplishment of the adventure is 
shown in the circular inclosure flanked 
by three towers occupying the center of 
the panel. The Fleece hangs on a tree in 
the middle. On one side Jason kills the 
dragon, while Orpheus plays his lute. On 
the other are the fire-breathing oxen yoked 
to the plow, and in front the warriors, who 
have sprung up from the dragon's teeth, 
are killing one another. 

At the foot of the tower is the lovely, 
ghostlike figure of Diana with her ghost- 
like hounds. As the moon goddess she 
was the patroness of all those skilled in 
sorcery, so she appears here near a scene 
of witchcraft at which Medea officiates 
with Jason and others gathered round. 
There is a caldron in which a young man 
is immersed and demons hover above. 
This may refer to the killing of Absyrtus, 



Medea's brother, though in the usual story 
his body was dismembered and cast on the 
sea. 

On the point of land directly back of the 
Argo the same company is seen passing a 
fountain, Medea leading Jason and point- 
ing to the group about the caldron, show- 
ing that the incident there illustrated is 
subsequent to this. The meaning of cer- 
tain of these scenes remains rather obscure 
until the exact version of the legend, which 
was used by the authors, can be deter- 
mined. 

These panels were reproduced in the 
catalogue of the Bardini Sale (London, 
1900). The architectural frames in the 
style of the fifteenth century in which they 
were formerly shown, have been retained. 

B. B. 

A Portrait of the Artist by William 

ROTHENSTEIN GlVEN BY MRS. ChAD- 

bourne. — By her generous gift of this 
portrait Mrs. Chadbourne enables Ameri- 
can artists to judge for themselves the 
merits of one of the younger British artists 
whose reputation has been steadily grow- 
ing of late years both in England and on 
the Continent. In Germany especially, 
his work has met with keen appreciation. 
Mr. Rothenstein was a pupil of Legros 
in London, and completed his artistic train- 
ing in Paris, where he worked much with 
Condor. An exhibition of the work of the 
two young artists created much interest 
there, attracting the benevolent attention 
of older artists such as Degas, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Fantin-Latour, and Rodin. 
While Condor's style never materially 
changed, Mr. Rothenstein, whose early 
works were of a brilliant and satirical 
"decadent," changed his whole artistic 
standpoint soon after his return from 
Paris. It was the influence of Rembrandt 
seen fully for the first time by the artist 
at the exhibition at Amsterdam, and to 
a less extent of Goya, which converted 
Mr. Rothenstein into an artist of serious 
ambitions. The portrait now under dis- 
cussion and a portrait of Mr. John pur- 
chased by the Walker Art Gallery at Man- 
chester, both painted about the year 1900, 
were the first capital works in which the 
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new conception of art found expression. 
In them we see an attempt to handle 
with the utmost frankness the elemental 
facts of construction, to give to the form 
its architectural mass and to get from 
these the power of psychological expres- 
sion. 

With such an ambition it is not unnatural 
that Mr. Rothenstein has often appeared 
to fail, but the value of his severe sin- 
cerity of statement makes itself felt in- 
creasingly with familiarity. Such pictures 
as the Museum portrait have the quality, 
a sufficiently rare one in modern art, of 
revealing continually fresh beauties to the 
receptive observer. R. E. F. 

The Convalescent, A Portrait of 
His Wife, by Ford Madox Brown. — 
Madox Brown's (b. 1820 — d. 1893) posi- 
tion in the history of nineteenth-century 
art is a curious one. His natural inclina- 
tions would probably have led him to 
paint with a strong chiaroscuro and loaded 
in parts, and such indeed was the charac- 
ter of his earliest works. But though 
he never belonged to the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood proper, and was indeed an 
older man than the artists who composed 
that group, he both influenced them and 
was in turn influenced by the theories 
which they exploited. He had an intense 
dramatic feeling, a rough and hearty sym- 
pathy with common human nature, which 
was the very opposite of Rossetti's precios- 



ity and intensity. But he had in common 
with Rossetti and all the members of that 
movement an intense desire to attain to 
simplicity and directness in artistic expres- 
sion. And with another aspect of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, which is associated rather 
with Holman Hunt than Rossetti, he had 
the greatest sympathy. I allude to the 
deliberate research for the truths of natural 
appearance. In this direction Madox 
Brown was a pioneer and in his " Chaucer " 
and the "Pretty Baa Lambs" of 185 1, he 
gave expression to those facts of atmos- 
pheric color contrasts which played so 
prominent a part in the landscapes of 
Monet and the Impressionist School twenty 
years later, though it is needless to say he 
presented them in a very different manner, 
for he always preserved the precise outlines 
and minute detail which was characteris- 
tic of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. One 
may doubt whether this precision and de- 
tail were not a hindrance to Madox Brown's 
art, and one often regrets that his forcible 
and robust temperament did not find a 
broader and easier method of expression. 
The pastel acquired for the Museum was 
painted in 1872, when Madox Brown had 
to some extent emancipated himself from 
the vigorous theories of earlier years, and 
we see in it what a strong native feeling 
he preserved for the broad and forcible 
delineation of character. The picture 
comes from the collection of Mr. H. Bod- 
dington. R. E. F. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 

Metalwork * Bronze koro with cover, Japanese, 

modern. Lent by Mr. Allison V. Armour. 

Paintings Portrait of a Man, attributed to Fer- 
dinand Bol. Lent by Mr. Allison V. Armour. 

Textiles *Tapestry, Flemish, fifteenth century, 

the "Mazarin" Tapestry. Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 

Two tapestries, Flemish, sixteenth 

century. Lent by Mr. George Blumenthal. 

Tapestry, Flemish, about 1600. Lent by Mrs. Robert W. Bliss. 

♦Embroidered curtain, Greek Islands, 

eighteenth century. Lent by Mr. Allison V. Armour. 

* Not yet placed on exhibition. 

"&* * 
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